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I. 

"A  circulating  library  in  a  town  is  as  an 
evergreen  tree  of  abominable  knowledge."  So 
said  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  to  the  inimitable 
Mrs.  Malaprop.  If  the  words  of  that  charming 
eighteenth  century  gentleman  were  true  there 
must  have  been  much  knowledge  in  the  little  town 
of  South  Reading,  for  it  is  certain  that  a  circu- 
lating library  existed  long  before  the  year  1800. 

But  the  libraries  of  Puritan  New  England 
were  very  different  from  those  of  "Merry 
England"  to  which  Sir  Anthony  referred.  They 
were,  like  the  people,  made  of  sterner  stuff.  "The 
Bible,"  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Plutarch's  Lives," 
"Paradise  Lost,"  such  were  the  books  most  often 
found  in  the  home  of  the  pioneer. 

The  first  library  in  South  Reading,  the  name 
of  which  tradition  has  preserved  for  us,  was  the 
Social  Library.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  books  on 
theological  subjects  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Its 
origin  is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  date 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
1  his  library  was  supported  by  subscriptions  and 
its  policy  was  directed  by  the  subscribers.  Mr. 
Lilley  Eaton  in  his  valuable  "History  of  South 
Reading"  states  that  unpleasant  differences  arose 
among  the  members,  so  that  many  withdrew  their 
names  and  their  support,  having  previously, 
however,  drawn  out  as  many  books  as  would  be 
equal  in  value  to  their  share  in  the  library,  and, 
he  naively  adds,  "they  never  took  the  trouble  to 
return  them." 
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In  the  year  1831,  the  young  men  of  the  town 
formed  themselves  into  an  association  called 
the  South  Reading  Franklin  Lyceum.  In  the 
same  year  they  established  a  library  in  connec- 
tion with  this  association  known  as  the  Franklin 
Library.  It  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  works 
on  art,  science,  history,  and  medicine. 

In  December,  1834,  the  Social  and  the  Frank- 
lin Libraries  united  on  the  condition  that  each 
member  of  the  former  association  be  a  member 
of  the  latter,  and  that  the  library  continue  to  be 
called  the  Franklin  Library.  It  was  open  six 
days  in  the  week  and  was  much  used  especially 
in  the  early  days  of  its  history. 

Two  other  libraries  which  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned in  tracing  the  development  of  the  public 
library  of  South  Reading  were  the  Phrenological 
Library  and  the  Prescott  Library.  The  former 
was  established  in  1838  by  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  young  men  who  were  much  interested  in 
the  phrenological  discussions  of  the  day. 

The  Prescott  Library,  it  is  supposed,  was 
named  for  Prescott,  the  historian.  No  record  of 
its  beginning  or  its  ending  exists,  but  it  is  record- 
ed that  it  was  kept  in  a  little  room  at  one  corner 
of  the  hall  in  the  old  Town  House.  Both  of 
these  libraries  contributed  valuable  books  to  the 
Town  Library. 

Reference  is  also  made  in  the  old  records  to 
the  Mechanics'  Library.  Little  is  known  about 
it  except  that  it  was  a  collection  of  books  owned 
by  an  association  of  working  men  who  also  later 
gave  the  collection  to  the  town. 
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That  this  movement  toward  a  public  library 
was  not  narrow  in  its  scope  is  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  South  Reading  as  early  as  1842  or  1843, 
acting  in  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  appropriated  a  sum 
of  money  for  school  libraries.  The  care  of  these 
libraries,  however,  devolved  upon  teachers  who 
were  constantly  changing.  Consequently,  the 
books  were  badly  cared  for,  and  soon  lost,  and  it 
is  not  known  that  any  of  them  found  their  way 
into  the  Town  Library. 

These  modest  libraries  stimulated  an  inter- 
est in  books  in  the  community  and  encouraged 
reading.  They  were  small  streams  of  influence 
which  finally  united  to  form  a  new  municipal 
institution,  the  Public  Library. 
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SOUTH  READING  TOWN  LIBRARY 


II. 

The  history  of  the  public  library  of 
Wakefield  covers  a  period  of  seventy  years,  or  the 
span  of  a  man's  life.  During  this  time  it  has  had 
three  homes  and  three  different  names. 

The  idea  of  a  public  library  as  a  municipal 
institution  supported  by  the  tax-levy  and  free  to 
all  is  a  distinctly  democratic  idea  and  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  New  World.  As  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  the  idea  had  taken 
root,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  century  such  li- 
braries began  to  be  established.  The  free  town 
library  of  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,  es- 
tablished August  9,  1833,  was  the  first  free  public 
library  supported  by  a  municipal  tax  among  Eng- 
lish speaking  people.  The  town  of  Orange, 
Massachusetts,  established  such  a  library  in  1846, 
and  Wayland  in  1850. 

The  Public  Library  of  the  city  of  Boston  was 
the  first  large  city  library  to  be  established  as  a 
municipal  institution.  The  first  Board  of  Trus- 
tees was  appointed  in  May,  1852.  In  March, 
1854,  a  reading  room  was  opened  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Adams  school  house  in  Mason  Street, 
and  in  May  of  the  same  year  a  circulating  de- 
partment was  opened. 

In  March,  1856,  the  citizens  of  South  Read- 
ing, then  a  town  of  less  than  three  thousand  in- 
habitants, appointed  a  committee  to  take  such 
steps  as  were  necessary  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  town  library.  This  committee  consisted  of 
the  following  members: 
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B.  F.  Tweed 

Li  1  ley  Eaton 

Fred  A.  Sawyer 

J.  M.  Evans 

George  O.  Carpenter 

James  Oliver 
The  committee  acted  with  great  promptness. 
The  first  floor  of  the  old  Town  House,  then  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  Common  east  of  the  old 
Congregational  Church,  was  chosen  as  the  best 
place  for  the  library;  books  were  obtained  from 
the  older  circulating  libraries  and  contributed  by 
citizens  of  the  town,  and  in  the  summer  of  1856 
the  Town  Library  of  South  Reading,  by  which 
name  it  was  known  for  twelve  years,  was  opened 
tc.  the  public.  The  published  report  of  the  com- 
mittee states  that  the  circulation  for  the  first  six 
months  was  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five volumes. 

The  town  was  well  pleased  with  the  work  of  its 
committee  and  at  the  town  meeting  in  March, 
1857,  the  following  board  of  trustees  was  appoint- 
ed to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Library  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

Lucius    Beebe,     Chairman 
Lilley  Eaton 
J.  M.  Evans,  Treasurer 
P.  H.  Sweetser 

D.  B.  Wheelock 

E.  E.  Wiley 

An  appropriation  of  three  hundred  dollars 
was  made  to  be  used  by  the  trustees  for  the  pur- 
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chase  of  books  and  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  libra- 
rian. 

The  chairman  of  this  first  Board  of  Trustees, 
Mr.  Lucius  Beebe,  was  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  J. 
Oliver  Beebe,  chairman  of  the  present  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Lucius  Beebe  Memorial  Library. 
It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Beebe  that  he  possessed 
an  evenly  balanced  mind;  was  methodical,  strict- 
ly honest  in  every  particular,  and  faithful  to  ev- 
ery trust.  In  1858  Mr.  Beebe  was  made  treas- 
urer of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  position  he 
continued  to  hold  for  many  years. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  acted  with  the  same 
promptness  that  had  characterized  the  Commit- 
tee. Four  hundred  and  twenty  volumes  were 
at  once  purchased.  Thirty-three  volumes  were 
added  by  donation  and  the  students  of  the  High 
School  contributed  sixty  dollars  for  the  purchase 
of  books,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Board 
of  Trustees  were  able  to  report  that  the  Library 
contained  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  volumes  and  that  the  circulation  for  the  year 
was  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  vol- 
umes. 

Until  the  Civil  War  the  town  continued  to 
appropriate  each  year  three  hundred  dollars  for 
the  purchase  and  repairing  of  books  and  for  the 
librarian's  salary.  All  other  expenses  of  the  Li- 
brary came  under  the  miscellaneous  expenses  of 
the  town.  The  report  of  the  year  1859  states 
the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  to  be 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  The 
report  also  makes  the  following  interesting  state- 
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ment  of  how  these  books  were  obtained. 

Volumes   presented 

By  the  town,  951. 

By  the  Lyceum,  Prescott,  and  other  former 
Library  Associations,  259. 

By  the  Mechanic's  Library,   130. 

By  the  High  School,  121. 
The  first  librarian  to  be  appointed  was  Miss 
E.  M.  Newhall.  She  served  until  May  7,  1859, 
when  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Poland  was  appointed  to 
take  her  place.  Mrs.  Poland  continued  to  serve 
a>  librarian  until  May  7,  1866,  and  her  wise 
supervision  did  much  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  library.  As  early  as  1861  the  records 
state  that  at  least  one  fifth  of  the  books  taken 
were  of  a  serious  character,  such  as  scientific 
books,  histories,  biographies,  and  books  of  travel. 
But  this  early  library  had  its  difficulties  as 
well  as  the  libraries  of  the  twentieth  century.  One 
ol  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  librarian  of 
to-day  is  how  to  prevent  the  mutilation  and  de- 
struction of  books.  In  our  Lucius  Beebe  Memo- 
rial Library  not  only  in  the  Children's  Room  are 
books  soiled  and  defaced,  but  also  in  the  adult 
department  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  page 
carefully  cut  from  an  encyclopaedia,  or  illustra- 
tions torn  from  some  scientific  book.  In  one  in- 
stance a  page  was  taken  from  a  bound  volume  of 
town  reports,  thereby  destroying  the  value  of  the 
volume  as   a  reference  book. 

We  are  told  that  all  things  change  except 
human  nature,  that  never  changes,  so  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  trustees  of  other  days  com- 
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plaining  that  "Books  are  badly  used,  torn,  cut, 
soiled  and  some  entirely  ruined."  A  little  later 
we  also  find  the  trustees  expressing  anxiety  at 
the  increasing  demand  for  "light  reading,"  an 
anxiety  that  is  felt  by  trustees  of  modern  libra- 
ries. 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  however,  the  Town 
Library  continued  to  prosper,  although  during 
the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War  the  appropriations 
were  considerably  reduced. 

In  1866,  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Poland,  who  had 
served  as  librarian  for  seven  years,  resigned  and 
Miss  Ella  E.  Morrison  was  appointed  to  take  her 
place.  That  same  year  the  town  authorized  the 
trustees  to  prepare  and  cause  to  be  published  a 
new  catalogue  of  the  Library. 

But  important  events  were  shaping  them- 
selves in  South  Reading  which  were  destined  not 
only  to  change  the  name  and  the  home  but  also 
tc  enlarge  the  Library  which  had  "carried  on  so 
bravely"  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  its  his- 
tory. In  1868  Mr.  Cyrus  Wakefield  presented 
to  the  town  the  town  house  which  stands  in  what 
is  now  known  as  Wakefield  Square.  It  was  in 
recognition  of  this  gift  that  the  name  of  the  town 
was  changed  to  Wakefield. 

One  half  of  the  first  floor  of  the  new  town 
house  was  given  over  to  the  library.  Mr. 
Lucius  Beebe,  who  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
Library  from  the  beginning,  saw  that  many  more 
books  would  be  needed  to  fill  the  additional  shelf 
space.  Accordingly  in  1868  he  gave  to  the  trus- 
tees the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  be  used 
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for  the  "general  purposes  of  the  Institution." 

The  trustees,  in  accepting  the  gift,  recom- 
mended that  ''the  town  order  the  name  of  the  Li- 
brary to  be  the  Beebe  Public  Library  of  Wake- 
field." The  town  accepted  the  recommendation, 
and  for  the  next  twenty-two  years  the  name 
"Beebe  Public  Library"  appears  on  the  town 
records. 
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III. 

The  new  Town  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Cyrus 
Wakefield,  was  dedicated  February  22,  1871,  and 
the  historic  town  of  South  Reading  became 
Wakefield.  Three  years  earlier  the  Town  Libra- 
ry had  been  christened  the  Beebe  Public  Library 
in  recognition  of  Mr.  Lucius  Beebe's  generous  gift 
of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  Trustees  had  intended  to  move  the  Li- 
brary to  its  new  home  as  soon  as  the  Town  Hall 
was  completed,  but  decided  it  would  be  better 
to  wait  until  after  the  dedication  and  accep- 
tance of  the  building  by  the  town.  One  delay 
followed  another  so  that  the  little  Library  was 
not  moved  until  the  spring  of  1871,  and  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  new  Town 
Hall  was  held  April  27  of  the  same  year. 

The  life  of  the  Beebe  Public  Library  covered 
fifty-five  years.  During  that  time  there  were 
three  librarians  to  whose  devotion  and  efficiency 
its  rapid  development  was  in  a  great  measure, 
due. 

Miss  Victorine  E.  Marsh  had  been  appointed 
librarian  April  22,  1868,  and  the  next  seventeen 
years  were  years  of  consistent  progress.  The 
books  were  more  systematically  classified  and 
recatalogued.  An  attempt  was  made  to  co-oper- 
ate more  closely  with  the  schools  in  the  effort  to 
arouse  in  the  young  people  an  appreciation  of 
good  literature.  The  most  interesting  fact  about 
this  early  history  is  the  increased  demand  for 
non-fiction  books.  The  records  of  the  early 
'seventies  state  that  there  was  a  growing  demand 
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for  technical  and  scientific  books,  biography,  and 
books  of  travel.  Edith  Wharton  says  that  the 
standard  of  education  in  a  country  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  people  in  it  who  are 
able  to  read  but  by  the  kind  of  books  they  read. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  Wakefield,  in  spite  of 
its  growing  industrialism,  continued  to  preserve 
its  old  traditions  of  New  England  education  and 
culture. 

The  outstanding  result  of  this  improvement 
in  the  public  taste  in  reading  was  the  opening  of 
a  Reading  Room  in  1883,  in  Memorial  Hall. 

On  April  15,  1884,  Mr.  Lucius  Beebe,  the 
generous  patron  of  the  Library,  died.  He  had 
been  the  chairman  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees 
appointed  in  1857,  and  he  continued  a  member  of 
the  Board  until  his  death. 

In  the  same  year  also  occurred  the  death  of 
Dr.  Francis  P.  Hurd.  Dr.  Hurd  showed  his  in- 
terest in  the  Library  by  a  gift,  in  1874,  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  by  a  bequest  at  his  death 
of  two  thousand  dollars.  The  two  gifts  were 
united  to  make  the  Hurd  Fund,  the  income  of 
which  is  used  each  year  for  the  support  of  the 
Library.  In  1872,  Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Flint  had 
given  the  town  one  thousand  dollars,  "to  be  devo- 
ted perpetually  to  the  interests  of  the  Library." 
These  were  the  first  of  the  Library  Trust  Funds, 
which  now  number  fourteen  and  total  fifty  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  one  dollars  and  eighty- 
one  cents. 
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Miss  Marsh  resigned  in  1885  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Shepard  was  ap- 
pointed librarian. 

During  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  public 
interest  continued  to  increase  and  the  citizens  of 
the  town  made  many  gifts  to  the  Library.  Be- 
cause of  these  gifts  some  discussion  arose  in  1888 
concerning  the  name  of  the  Library.  Although 
no  action  was  taken  by  the  town,  after  the  year 
1890  the  name  Beebe  Town  Library  appears  fre- 
quently on  the  town  records.  The  Trustees  of 
the  Library  seem  never  to  have  adopted  the  name 
Beebe  Public  Library,  but  in  their  written  and 
printed  reports  continued  to  use  the  name  Beebe 
Town  Library.  No  explanation  can  be  found 
for  this  inconsistency. 

The  free  public  library  idea  spread  rapidly 
in  the  state,  and  in  the  same  year,  1888,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  enacted  a  law  to  control 
the  management  of  such  libraries.  This  law  re- 
quired every  town  supporting  a  public  library,  to 
elect  by  ballot  at  its  annual  town  meeting,  or  at  a 
m.eeting  appointed  for  this  purpose,  a  board  of 
trustees,  consisting  of  any  number  divisible  by 
three,  as  the  town  should  direct.  At  the  first 
election  one-third  of  the  board  was  to  be  elected 
for  one  year,  one-third  for  two  years,  and  one- 
third  for  three  years.  Thereafter  one-third  of 
the  board  was  to  be  elected  annually  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  The  town  of  Wakefield  chose  the 
number  nine,  and  since  the  enactment  of  the  law, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  has  always  consisted  of 
nine  members. 
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The  growth  of  the  Library  was  very  rapid 
during  the  'nineties.  As  early  as  1900  the  Trus- 
tees began  to  urge  the  need  of  a  new  library  build- 
ing. In  October,  1904,  a  Branch  Library  was 
opened  in  a  room  in  the  Greenwood  School  and 
placed  in  charge  of  Miss  H.  Gertrude  Lee.  The 
report  of  1909  states  that  in  fifteen  years  the  cir- 
culation had  increased  from  twenty  thousand  to 
fifty  thousand  volumes,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
percent. 

Mrs.  Shepard,  who  had  served  as  librarian 
for  almost  twenty-five  years,  and  who  had,  dur- 
ing that  time,  done  much  to  broaden  the  influence 
ot  the  Library,  retired  on  November  9,  1909. 
Miss  Lee,  who  had  acted  as  Mrs.  Shepard's  as- 
sistant, was  appointed  to  her  place,  and  Mrs.  Ida- 
belle  Studley  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Green- 
wood Branch. 

The  attempt  which  had  been  made  early  in 
its  history,  to  bring  the  Library  into  closer  touch 
with  the  schools,  began  to  bear  results,  and  under 
Miss  Lee's  skilful  direction  several  new  lines  of 
work  for  young  people  were  begun.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  the  "little  folks"  who  began  to  come  to 
the  Library  almost  as  soon  as  they  could  read, 
the  Trustees,  in  1912,  purchased  forty  nursery 
and  kindergarten  books,  which  were  so  eagerly 
read  that  they  were  soon  worn  out  and  it  became 
necessary  to  buy  more.  This  was  the  first  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  children's  library 
in  Wakefield. 

The  Story-telling  Hour  on  Saturday  mornings 
in  the  Reading  Room  during  the  winter  months. 
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was  another  attempt  to  interest  the  children  in 
good  literature.  Short  stories,  possessing  real 
literary  merit,  were  told  by  an  experienced  story- 
teller to  groups  of  young  people,  with  the  result 
that  the  demand  for  the  books  containing  these 
stories  greatly  increased.  At  first  the  Kosmos 
Club  was  responsible  for  this  work,  but  since  the 
opening  of  the  Lucius  Beebe  Memorial  Library, 
the  librarian  has  taken  charge  of  it. 

In  October,  1914,  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Ingram  of 
the  High  School,  in  collaboration  with  Miss  Lee, 
published  "Good  Books  to  Read."  This  little 
book,  as  the  title  implies,  was  intended  to  guide 
the  young  people  in  their  home  reading,  and  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  choice  of  books  fol- 
lowed its  publication. 

The  entrance  of  America  into  the  Great  War 
gave  the  libraries  of  the  country  a  new  responsi- 
bility. In  May,  1917,  the  Secretary  of  War  re- 
quested the  American  Library  Association  to  raise 
one  million  dollars,  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  the  purchase  of  books  for  libraries 
in  the  cantonments  and  concentration  camps. 
The  amount  to  be  raised  was  based  on  five  per 
cent  in  money  of  the  population.  Wakefield's 
share  was  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  the 
amount  raised  was  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three 
dollars  and  thirty-three  cents.  In  addition  to 
the  money,  three  hundred  and  eighty  books  were 
also  given.  The  work  of  collecting  books  contin- 
ued during  the  next  year  and  seven  hundred  and 
forty-one  were  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
town  for  the  distribution  in  the  difi^erent  camps. 
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The  most  serious  problem,  however,  which 
the  Trustees  had  to  face  during  the  early  years  of 
the  war  was  how  to  find  shelving  room  for  books. 
All  the  available  room  in  the  Town  Hall  was 
crowded  to  the  utmost,  and  no  steps  had  been 
taken  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  library  build- 
ing since  the  need  of  it  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  town  in  1900.  The  situation  be- 
came so  serious  that,  in  1910,  the  Trustees  se- 
cured the  option  of  the  Mansfield-Hickok-Cush- 
ing  lots  at  Main  and  Avon  Streets.  At  a  town 
ineeting  held  November  21,  1910,  the  town  voted 
to  buy  this  property  for  a  library  site,  but  a 
month  later  reversed  its  decision. 

Nothing  more  was  done  until  September, 
(916,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  buy 
a  lot  on  which  to  erect  a  library  building.  This 
committee  consisted  of  the  following  citizens: 

Harris  M.  Dolbeare,  chairman 

Dr.  J.  William  O'Connell,  secretary 

Arthur  L.  Evans,  treasurer 

A.  Leon  Cutler 

Dr.  Richard  Dutton 

Theodore  Eaton 

J.  Lowe  McxMahon 

Dr.  T.  Fulton  Parks 

Winfield  S.  Ripley,  Jr. 

Harry  M.  Wheeler 

J.  Theodore  Whitney 

Charles  N.  Winship 
It  was  the  decision  of  the  committee  that 
the  lots  at  Main  and  Avon  Streets,  the  total  area 
of  which  was  twenty-two  thousand  three  hundred 
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and  fifteen  feet,  were  the  most  desirable.  They 
could  be  purchased  for  sixteen  thousand  four 
hundred  dollars,  and  in  a  short  time  a  campaign 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  was  begun 
to  raise  the  money  The  campaign  lasted  a 
week,  until  the  night  of  September  30,  and 
twelve  hundred  residents  of  the  town,  including 
little  children,  contributed  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  was  the  first  civic  drive  ever  held 
in  Wakefield  to  raise  money,  and  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  traditions  of  the  town  that  it  was 
carried  on  in  the  interests  of  education  and 
culture. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Junius 
Beebe,  son  of  Mr.  Lucius  Beebe,  for  whom  the 
Library  had  been  named,  made  a  Christmas  gift 
to  the  town  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  for  a  public 
library  building  in  memory  of  his  father  and 
mother,  to  be  built  on  the  lot  purchased  by  the 
citizens  of  the  town.  It  was  Mr.  Beebe's  inten- 
tion to  begin  work  the  next  spring,  1917,  but  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War 
caused  all  public  and  private  building  projects  to 
be  set  aside  for  the  great  task  of  winning  the 
War. 

During  the  years  of  waiting,  however,  slight 
changes  were  made  in  the  building  lot.  A  section 
of  the  less  valuable  land  of  the  Mansfield  estate 
was  exchanged  for  seventeen  feet  of  the  Magoon 
land,  fronting  on  Avon  Street;  and  on  December, 
1921,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  White,  whose  resi- 
dence at  the  corner  of  Yale  Avenue  and  Main 
Street  adjoins  the  library  site,  gave  a  strip  of  land 
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on  the  north.      These  changes  made  the  lot  much 
more  symmetrical. 

At  the  close  of  the  War,  interest  once  more 
turned  toward  the  erection  of  the  library  build- 
ing. Because  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor 
and  building  materials,  due  to  the  War,  Mr.  Beebe 
and  his  family  added  to  his  original  gift  until  it 
approximated  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
They  chose  the  firm  of  Cram  and  Ferguson  of 
international  reputation  as  architects. 

In  1919  the  town  appointed  the  same  com- 
mittee that  had  conducted  the  drive  to  raise 
money  for  the  site,  for  the  building  committee. 
The  sub-committee  to  supervise  the  work  con- 
sisted of, 

Mr.  Harris  M.  Dolbeare,  chairman 

Dr.  Richard  Dutton 

Winfield  S.  Ripley,  Jr. 

Arthur  L.  Evans 

Charles  N.  Winship 
Work  was  begun    early    in    the    spring    of 
1922,  and  on  March  17,  of  the  same  year,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  Lucius  Beebe  Memorial  Library 
was  laid. 
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IV. 

Thirty-nine  years  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lucius  Beebe,  on  April  15,  1923,  the  beautiful 
library-  erected  in  his  honor  was  dedicated  to  his 
memory. 

It  was  a  gracious  spring  afternoon,  sunny 
and  warm.  Mr.  Harris  M.  Dolbeare,  chairman 
of  the  building  committee,  opened  the  exercises 
with  appropriate  words  of  greeting,  and  then  in- 
troduced the  Rev.  Samuel  McComb,  D.  D.,  of 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Cambridge 
and  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Beebe's  family.  Ht 
delivered  a  scholarly  and  inspiring  address  ir 
which  he  developed  the  thought  that  the  gift  Oi 
the  library  was  the  expression  of  the  finest  senti- 
ments of  our  New  England  life:  love  of  home  anc 
family,  affection  for  one's  native  town,  and  gra- 
titude for  the  education  received  in  it. 

After  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  architect  of 
the  building,  had  told  some  interesting  details 
concerning  its  construction,  Mr.  Junius  Beebe  de- 
livered the  keys  to  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Gardner,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  who  presentec' 
them  to  Mr.  Winfield  S.  Ripley,  Jr.,  chairmar 
ol  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Library. 

Mr.  Ripley,  in  concluding  his  address,  quoted 
the  following  words  of  James  Russell  Lowell, 
which,  perhaps,  best  express  the  feeling  of  the 
citizens  of  Wakefield  for  Mr.  Beebe  and  his 
family: 

"There  is  no  way  in  which  a  man  can  builc 
so  secure  and  lasting  a  monument  for  himself  aj 
in  a  public  library.       Upon  that  he  may  con- 
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fidently  allow  'Resurgam'  to  be  carved,  for 
through  his  good  deeds  he  will  rise  again  in  the 
grateful  remembrance  and  in  the  lifted  and 
broadened  minds  and  fortified  characters  of  gen- 
eration after  generation.  The  Pyramids  may 
forget  their  builders  but  monuments  such  as  these 
have  longer  memories." 

The  Library  is  in  every  way,  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  New  England  town.  Although  in  the 
main  the  style  of  architecture  is  colonial  modified 
somewhat  by  the  Georgian,  yet  it  is  distinctly 
Greek  in  that  the  ideas  of  beauty  and  utility  are 
so  skilfully  combined  that  on  entering,  the  first 
impression  is  one  of  pure  beauty. 

Mounting  a  flight  of  stone  steps  that  lead 
from  the  street,  and  passing  through  a  small  mar- 
ble lobby,  you  enter  the  Delivery  Room.  Deli- 
cately tinted  walls  suggest  rays  of  sunlight  even 
on  the  darkest  days.  Violet  colored  curtains 
swing  at  the  entrance  to  each  Reading  Room, 
while  above  medallions,  portraying  the  "Argosy" 
and  the  "Crusades",  present  the  real  purpose  of 
all  libraries,  the  daring  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

In  our  complex  civilization  the  public  library 
has  ceased  to  be  simply  a  safe  place  in  which  to 
store  books.  It  has  become  the  educational  cen- 
tre of  the  community,  and  it  serves  many  pur- 
poses. Within  its  walls  the  idler,  the  busy  work- 
ing-man, the  scholar,  find  pleasure  and  help. 
Little  children  are  attracted  by  its  cheerfulness 
and  through  it  they  enter  a  world  of  elves  and 
heroes  in  which,  all  unconsciously,  they  learn 
many  a  lesson  of  honor  and  high  courage.      Often 
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a  lecture  hall  provides  a  community  center  for 
the  discussion  of  educational  questions  and  the 
exhibition  of  pictures;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for 
an  historical  society  to  find  in  it  a  home  in  which 
to  preserve  the  traditions  of  the  town. 

All  these  purposes  the  Lucius  Beebe  Me- 
morial Library  is  admirably  adapted  to  serve. 
The  fire-proof  stacks  open  to  all;  the  Reading 
Room  with  its  atmosphere  of  quiet  and  repose,  so 
necessary  to  the  student;  the  Children's  Room, 
cheerful  with  sunshine  and  flowers;  the  lecture 
hall  and  the  historical  room,  nothing  has  been 
forgotten. 

For  many,  however,  the  chief  interest  centres 
in  the  beautiful  Children's  Room.  Here  for  the 
first  time  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  town  find  books 
on  shelves  within  easy  reach  and  a  trained  libra- 
rian to  guide  their  reading.  There  had  been  no 
question  about  the  success  of  this  room,  but  the 
-circulation  for  the  first  year,  forty-four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-five,  surpassed  expecta- 
tion. 

Steady  and  consistent  growth  has  marked  the 
seventy  years  of  the  life  of  our  Town  Library. 
From  a  little  handful  of  books  cared  for  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  old  Town  House  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Common,  it  has  developed  into  a  library 
containing  twenty-six  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes  with  a  circulation  considerably 
above  a  hundred  thousand.  These  books  have 
at  last  found  a  home  in  a  building  equipped  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  complex  life  of  a  growing 
;manufacturing  town.      But  so  carefully  has  every 
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detail  been  worked  out  that  the  last  impression  of 
the  Lucius  Beebe  Memorial  Library,  like  the 
first,  is  one  of  beauty. 

Truly,  'The  Pyramids  may  forget  their 
builders",  but  monuments  like  this  have  long^ 
long  memories. 
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THE  MEDALLIONS 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Reading 
Room  is  the  mural  decorations,  consisting  of 
fourteen  medallions,  representing  the  greatest 
writers  in  the  history  of  world  literature.  The 
medallions  were  designed  by  Bennidetto  Chip- 
polini,  of  Somerville,  Massachusetts.  Beginning 
at  the  right  of  the  fireplace  they  are  arranged  in 
the  following  order: 

1.  David,  the  poet  of  Hebrew  Liter- 

ature. 

2.  Homer,  the  father  of  epic  poetry. 

3.  Euripides,    the   master   of   tragic 

poetry. 

4.  Cicero,  the  Roman  orator. 

5.  St.  Augustine,  the  great  religious 

teacher,  whose  vision  of  the 
"City  of  God"  shaped  the 
course  of  an  empire. 

6.  Chaucer,    the    father   of    English 

poetry. 

7.  Dante,   whose   "Divine   Comedy" 

made  the  Italian  language  a 
classic. 

8.  Desiderius  Erasmus,  the  classical 

scholar  and  theologian  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 
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9.     Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish poets  and  dramatists. 

10.     Moliere,    the    writer    of    French 
comedy. 

11.*  Goethe,  the  greatest  German  poet. 

12.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  America's 

seer  and  poet. 

13.  Robert    Browning,    English   poet, 

master  of  narrative,  lyric,  and 
dramatic  verse  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

14.  Ibsen,    the    great    Scandanavian 

playwright,  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  modern  English  and 
American  drama. 
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THE  TRUSTEES. 


Aborn,  John  G. 

Allen,  Daniel 

Ames,  Dr.  Azel,  Jr. 

Balch,  T.  E. 

Bean,  Florence  L. 

Beebe,  Junius 
*Beebe,  Lucius 
*Beebe,  J.  Oliver 
**Boardman,   Arthur   H. 

Boswell,  J.  O. 

Burditt,  J.  O. 

Carpenter,  George  O. 

Cartv/right,  Walter  O. 

Gate,  John   M. 

Darling,  David  H. 

Dean,  Charles  A. 

Dunbar,  George  E. 
*Dutton,  Dr.  Richard 

Eaton,  Chester  W. 

Eaton,  E.  Florence 

Eaton,  J.  S. 
*Eaton,  Lilley 

Evans,  Arthur  L. 

Evans,  J.  M. 
**Flint,  Albert  W. 

Flint,  Harriet  N. 

Foster,   Harry 

Foster,  Maitland  P. 

Grant,  Rev.  Roland  D. 

Hamilton,  Annie 
^Hamilton,  Samuel   K. 

Hardy,  George  A. 

Hartshorne,  Jacob  C. 

Hill,  Melvin  J. 

Hogan,  John 

Hov/es,  Emily  F. 

Howland,   Emma 

Hurd,  Dr.  Francis  P. 

Hutchinson,  Abel  F. 

Ingram,  Elizabeth  F. 

Kernan,  Thomas 

Kilgore,  George  L. 

Low,  Michael 

Lufkin,  Stephen  W. 
*Mansfield,  Charles  F. 
*Mansfield,  Edward 


Mansfield,  Dr.  John  R. 

Mitchell,  R.  H. 

Morrison,  George  R. 

Morrison,  Rev.  W.  H. 

Morton,  Sarah  Y. 

Moulton,  O.  S. 

Pike,  H.  Lee  M. 

Place,  C.  A. 

Poole,  Franklin 

Porter,    Elam 

Richardson,  Solon  O. 
*Ripley,  Winfield  S.  Jr. 

Roberts,  Peter  S. 
*Rogers,   William    E. 

Ryder,  Rev.  Charles  J. 

Savage,  Henry  H. 

Sawyer,  Fred  A. 

Skully,  Joseph  M. 

Sheldon,  Dr.   Preston 

Sinclair,  George 
*Skinner,  Hervey  J. 
**Skinner,  Thomas  J. 

Smith,  Henry  D. 

Sweetser,  James  M. 
*Sweetser,   Paul  Hart 

Taft,  William  W. 

Teague,  George  H. 

Thacher,  Harrie  B. 
*Thayer,  Ashton  H. 

Towle,  George  H. 

Tyler,  William  N. 

Upton,  Edward  A. 

Wakefield,  Cyrus 

Wakefield,  Eliza 
**Walker,  George  E. 

Walton,  E.  H. 
*Waterman,  Otis  V. 

Whalen,  Thomas 

Wheelock,  D.  B. 
*White,  Edson  W. 

Whitney,  J.  Theodore 

Wiley,  E.  E. 

Winship,  Charles  N. 

Winship,   John 
*Winship,  Thomas 

Woodbury,  Dr.  Frank  T, 

Young,  William  F. 


*  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
**Ex-officio  member,  as  Town  Treasurer. 
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THE  LIBRARIANS. 

Carleton,  Miss  Helen  F. 
Lee,  Miss  H.  Gertrude 
♦Mackenzie,  Miss  H.  Gladys 
Marsh,  Miss  Victorine  E. 
Morrison,  Miss  Ella  E. 
Newhall,  Miss  E.  M. 
Poland,  Mrs.  Emily  C. 
**Shattuck,  Miss  Ruth 
Shepard,  Mrs.  Harriet  A. 
♦Acting  librarian  after  Miss  Lee's  resignation. 
**Acting  librarian  during  Miss  Lee's  absence  in  the 
South. 
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THE  TRUST  FUND. 

1.  John  Gould  Aborn  Library  Fund. 

2.  Cyrus  G.  Beebe  Library  Fund. 

3.  Decius  Beebe  Trust  Fund. 

4.  Frederic  Beebe  Library  Fund. 

5.  Frederic  Beebe  Trust  Fund. 

6.  Junius  Beebe  Book  Fund. 

7.  Marcus  Beebe  Book  Fund. 

8.  Mrs.  Alice  Beebe  Carpenter  Book  Fund. 

9.  Flint  Memorial  Library  Fund. 

10.  Merrill  W.  Gove  Library  Fund. 

11.  Dr.  Francis  P.  Hurd  Library  Fund. 

12.  Franklin  Poole  Library  Fund. 

13.  Mary  H.  Pratt  Library  Fund. 

14.  Cyrus  Wakefield  Library  Fund. 

Many  other  valuable  gifts  were  made  to  the  Library 
which  added  to  its  equipment  and  increased  its  useful- 
ness in  the  community. 
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